_ by Shaun Sintay 


______ When you bite into your third taco ina 
Tow, do you ever wonder if there are people in 
this world who have never tasted even one 
taco? It probably doesn’t cross your mind. 
____ Yetstatistics show that, while 13 to 18 million 
_ people in the world face starvation, the 
_____ United States suffers a massive glut of dairy, 
___ beef, and grain products—coincidentally, the 
___very ingredients used to make tacos. 

a _ The United States stores excess dairy 
products all over the country. The butter 
mountain, as it is referred to by economists, 
has grown to 1.5 million tons. Imagine the 


__milkis now at988,000 tons, twice what it was 
in 1986, and probably enough to supplement 
every LDS family’s food storage until the 
millennium. 
In an effort to deal with this increasing 
surplus of dairy products, the U.S. govern- 
ment implemented the Dairy Termination 
_ Program, designed to cut back the number of 
cows producing milk on America’s dairy 
s. This program sent 1.6 million cows to 
3 ighter, 
___ The extra meat from these dairy cows hit 
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Whoare the homeless? When you imag- 
ine a homeless person, you probably see a 
scraggly, unshaven drunk in tattered clothes, 
cuddling a bottle in a paper bag, sleeping on 
: a park bench with a newspaper blanket. 
. While the definition of homeless is 
: vague, the Utah County Homeless Task 
4 Force defines homeless as either transient 
homeless or resident homeless. The task 
| force provides services for about 350 home- 
less a month, 35% of which are transient. 
The homeless problem is not as bad as in 
; other major cities because, according to Bill 
a Halsterstrom, director of United Way, home- 
less people don’t get the run-around. “Our 
problem in Provo is manageable because of 
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our organization,” says Halsterstrom. 
Community Action Agency (CAA) pro- 
vides the resident homeless with food vouch- 
ers, free clothing, gasoline, emergency rental 
assistance to stop eviction, and emergency 
mortgage assistance to stop foreclosure. Ac- 
cording to Myla Dutton, associate director of 
CAA, about 45 homeless a month come into 
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the market at a time of decreasing beef con- 
sumption, resulting ina surplus. In 1976 the 
average American ate 94.4 Ibs of beef per 
year; but in 1985, due to health concerns 
about eating red meat, the total fell to 79 Ibs. 
What, is everyone in the U.S. reading the 
89th section? 

Well, for those of us who don’t avoid 
red meat, surplus of taco meat on the 
American market keeps growing, and cattle 
ranchers have already been forced to cut 
their herds from 50 million to 45 million 
because of the glut. 

. The surplus beef and dairy products, 
just waiting to be fixed into a taco, must have 


ended, 4.3 billion bushels of com and 1.5 bil- 
lion bushels of wheat sat in storage bins 
across the nation. We could make all the 
tortillas we wanted with thatkind of excess— 
just think, innumerable squadrons of tortillas 
flying free across the BYU football stadium. 
Yes, the United States has a surplus of all 
the essential taco ingredients: beet, grain, and 
dairy products. Now, what this country needs 
is for BYUSA to plan the biggest fiesta in 
history with enough tacos_to feed) all the. 
hungry in Provo, America, and the World. 
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the Provo area and declare residency. About 
75% of those stay. “The other 25% try to 
make it work, butsome can’t quite do it,” says 
Dutton. 

About 30 resident homeless a month 
seek help from CAA because of long-term 
unemployment. 

The Office of Community Operations 
(OCO), another agency of the task force, 


provides many of the same services as CAA, 
but for the transient homeless. Both agencies 
occasionally provide tickets to leave town 
for people with medical or health problems. 
But Hugh Williams, Public Assistance Su- 
pervisor of OCO, reminds us they are “not a 
travel agency. Even though some choose to 
be transient, not many take advantage of the 
free services,” says Williams. 


Provo Helps The Homeless 


The task force has other agencies that 
help with employment, job training, sub- 
stance abuse, and mental health problems. 

The most frequent users of the task 
force’s services are single, white males be- 
tween the ages 19 and 59. 

The Utah County Task Force, parent of 
services and agencies for Provo homeless, 


World Hunger 


by Michael Marlowe 


Crisp white linen table cloths, shiny silverware, crystal goblets, 
white bone china, and !ots of food—all part of American Thanksgiv- 
ing. BYU students this week move in mass exodus from Utah Valley 
to be with family and friends, leaving behind study stress, fixin’ to 
feast on delicious foods prepared with love. You will relax, watch 
football, go skiing, or just converse with the folks. 

The media flood us with reports from the Third world, but we are 
mostly insensitive to the facts. Do we consider the kinds of hunger 
that exist on our increasingly populated planet? The obvious hunger, 
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the kind that receives the media spotlight, is hunger for food. But what 
of hunger for health, for knowledge, for work, and for happiness? 
Here is some food for thought as you feast this week. 
Malnutrition has existed as long as man. Two thousand years of 
recorded Chinese history tells of 1800 famines—about one per year— 
in that country alone. Before WWII, 38% of the world was malnour- 
ished. By the 1970s, the figure was 65%. As you gobble your drum- 
stick, pause to remember that you are not part of this majority. twenty 
of every 100 people are overnourished (overfed). You are one of them. 
What do you know of starvation? It is the cause of 20% of all 
deaths. Itisaslow, drawn-out ordeal. Starvation begins with cramps 
and dangerous fat loss. Progressive weight loss occurs as the body 
consumes its reserves of muscle and fat. Body 
metabolism slows. The pulse drops abnormally 
low to between 35 and 50 beats per minute. This 
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is life-threatening, because the body is no 
longer able to adapt to thermal changes. 

With decreasing pulse rate comes ineffi- 
ciency in providing oxygen to the body and in 
ridding the body of carbon dioxide. In 24 
hours, a healthy body uses 50 calories per 
kilogram of body weight while resting. The 
starving in our world receive an average of 10 
to 15 calories per kilogram of body weight. 
Death eventually arrives due to the body’s 
inability to carry out basic life-sustaining 
functions. 

As for health, what did you do when you 
were last ill? Although you might abhor a 
doctor’s needle, you no doubt appreciate care 
and healing from a competent physician. 
Most health care professionals agree that a 
ratio of 1 doctor to every 1000 people is a 
desirable statistic. The actual world figure is 
1 to 3,000, and a majority of these doctors 
practice in developed countries. America has 
the largest concentration. Have you ever 
hungered for medical attention and been 
deprived? 

Education. In our racing technological 
world, we put men in space at regular inter- 
vals, peacefully harness the atom, and daily 
increase the efficiency of artificial intelli- 
gence. But over 250 million children can’t 
attend school because no school exists where 
they live. Over 550 million people are illiter- 
ate, not in computers or calculus or econom- 
ics, but in basic reading, writing, and math. 

Perhaps you are one of the lucky (or 
unlucky) few who has a job while at school. 
Much is being done at state and federal levels 
to boost wages and benefits part-time em- 
ployees. If you work or have worked or will 
ever work, consider yourself very lucky. 
Over 300 million are permanently unem- 
ployed in the world. In Third World coun- 
tries, the average daily wage is 30 cents; many 
of these countries suffer inflation at double or 
triple the rate in America. 

Deep in each of us is a voice cries con- 
stantly for happiness Of the hungers I have 
mentioned, Americans are probably most 
familiar with the hunger for happiness. We all 
have experienced it, whether before finals, or 
at the end of a relationship. Most of our 
unhappiness is temporary. Other kinds are 
more lasting, as when a loved one dies, or 
during a during a divorce. 

Statistics are not available on unhappi- 
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ness, but indications are that unhappiness is 
prevalent and increasing. Suicides among 
college students are up. Credit delinquencies 
are up. Divorces are up. Law suits are up. 
People are attempting, unsuccessfully, to 
escape unhappiness with material goods. 
Happiness is one hunger we can feed. With 
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_ Williams says the idea behind the task 
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an unhappy person be happy—through a 
smile, a compliment, an act of service, or a j 
listening ear. if 
Thanksgiving is a wonderful time of — { 
family togetherness and rest from school. 
Make it also a time of thanks. 
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A View of the Homeless 


by Tami Fisher 


“Interview a homeless person,” they said. 
Great, where do you find a homeless person, 
especially here in Provo? I figured the best 
way to start would be to ask some Provo 
natives where the homeless people hang out. 
Very few of them had any suggestions. Fi- 
nally, someone told me about a place down 
on 55 W. 200 N. called the Food and Shelter 
Coalition. 

It looks like any other old house in Provo, 
except for the paper sign in the window. If 
you go inside, which I hope you do sometime, 
Darrell Kneice will probably greet you with 
a smile and ask, “What can I do for you?” 

Go around mealtime and you will soon 
discover that there are homeless people in 
Provo. Happy Valley is not without its prob- 
lems. 

Tonight I helped them serve a meal of 
rabbit, salad, rolls, and beans. What are they 
doing eating rabbit? Because the coalition is 
funded by the community, all of the food 
comes from area merchants and residents. 
The rabbit came from Riverside Country 
Club, the salad and beans came from Orem 
Hospital , and the rolls came from Dave’s 
Thrift Bakery in Heber City . Kneice said 
that Dave’s crew drives the rolls all the way 


up from Heber just to help provide for the 
homeless here. 

I hope Darrell Kneice doesn’t mind my 
telling that the meat they were eating was 
rabbit; he told them it was chicken. “They 
probably wouldn’t eat it otherwise.” It did 
look (and smell) good, though. I think I will 
have to help serve on Saturday sometime, 
too, because that’s when the Brick Oven 


me tell you, I would read anything he has to 
write. He is an extremely intelligent man 
who graduated from college with a degree in 
political science and economics and likes to 
talk about institutional violence in detail. 
Most of the other people I met were 
staying in hotels or looking fora place to stay. 
Don and John were two of the people who 
came for a meal and some advice on where to 


sends over five stay. 

pizzas. They had gone 
Tonight there to California for a 

were about 10 According to Gary some of job that turned out 

people who ate the people are on the not to exist. Now 


dinner there, and 
about 25 who 
stopped to pick 
up clothes, ask for 
advice, or take 


streets, not because they 
are uneducated, but simply 


they are hitch-hik- 
ing around until 
they find a place 
that they like and a 
town that will let 


care of other busi- because they dislike them stay long 

ness. 4 Bi. enough to find a 
Everyone I working for minimum _ job. 

met there was fas- Don was finish- 

cinating. There is wage. ing up his GED in 

no way to charac- Mississippi when 


terize the homeless. Each has his own story. 
Take Gary, for instance. 

Three years ago Gary was earning $60 
grand a year. Today he is living out of his 
pickup truck. He is writing a novel, and let 


he met John. Don is 19 and John is 18. Both 
of them have been on their own since they 
were 16, and both of them could pass for the 
dude in your biology class. John only wishes 
that he were in your biology class; he wants 


to find a job so he can go to college and study 
zoology. 

The untapped talent in these individuals is 
incredible. Don writes horror stories, another 
Don writes short stories, and Jivet is working 
ona novel called Dream Weavers. His novel 
is “sort of philosophical, you know, about 
universal peace and all.” 

According to Gary, some of the people are 
on the streets, not because they are unedu- 
cated, but simply because they are used to 
being paid a high salary and dislike working 
for minimum wage. They take to the streets 
not only because of pride but also because it 
is hard to look for a job while working some- 
where else. 

There is so much more to say about the 
homeless I met. Each has at least one inter- 
esting story. I sincerely hope you get a 
chance to talk to a homeless person one day. 
Maybe while you are talking to them you can 
help serve dinner or build shelves. 

Maybe you'd like to raise or donate 
money for those who need clothing racks. If 
you would like to donate money for the 
clothing racks or if you have a clothing rack 
to donate, please contact the Food and Shelter 
Coalition. They need nine more. 
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A Basement Thanksgiving 


by Scott Elgin Calhoun 

It is too far to go home to Arizona at 
Thanksgiving, sol drive to Layton. I sleep on 
a wooden bunk bed in the basement, under 
piles of patchwork quilts. The basement is an 
accident; it is as if somehow a Mervyn’s, a 
Bishop’s storehouse, and a Mormon folk 
museum collided in a space too small for any 
of them. Scraps of material, old sleighs, and 
canned cherries are stacked on repainted an- 
tique tables. I get the same feeling Ihad while 
walking through the British Museum. I keep 
waiting to find a Greek bronze covered by an 
Emma Whitesides quilt next to Brigham 
Young’s pool table. It’s an introspective 
time, sitting on the edge of the bed with my 
feet dangling on the cold cement floor. I stay 
up nights reading and playing Smiths’ songs 
on my guitar. In the morning I wander 
upstairs in boxers and lie under the big win- 
dow in the sun. 

My parents called again last night to 
make sure! was going. Ithas been three years 
since I last spent Thanksgiving at the house 
on Antelope Lane. My grandfather’s Scandi- 
navian light brown hair has receded over his 
crown; he wears it Ben Franklin style: long 
in the back, none on top. Grandma’s hair is 
long and specter-white. She scares children 
in the early morning when her hair is not yet 
wound around her head. She doesn’t cut it 
because grandpa likes it long. 

I'm secretly happy that it’s winter. My 


position in the sun would not be nearly so 
secure in summer. Grandpa would get out the 


Troy-Built and I wouldn’t be able to stand 
lounging while he rototilled. The corn would 


need irrigation, and the alfalfa mowing. 
Grandpa grows corm. He likes com. He 
grows lots of corn. Corn pancakes and corn 
on the cob for breakfast, corn fritters for 
lunch, corn and potatoes for dinner. When 


the prophet said to have a garden, Grandpa 
took it as a personal charge to provide com 
for the whole Church. 

Grandpa’s towering bookcasesare filled 
with volumes of dusty Church books. He 


drives a 1964 turquoise green Volvo station 
wagon—fast. Since his hearing has failed 
him no one has been able to tell him to slow 
down. He was an accountant in California for 
forty years. The last few years before his re- 
tirement were spent dreaming over farm 
equipment catalogues, wanting to be in Lay- 
ton on his ten acres. For Christmas he got a 
microphone dish connected to earphones that 
you hold like a gun and point atconversations 
to hear; he said, “Damn it, Ester, what's 
this?” 

In the summer Grandma picks strawber- 
ries early in the morning. She comes in with 
her hands red and her knees muddy. 
Grandma decorates the house. The living 
room has huge swirling maroon and gold 
Persian rugs, a modern lime green leather 
couch, a Chinese emperor's chair, and acolo- 
nial dining table. Grandma cans peaches and 
tells me the world is ending soon. The way 
she cans peaches I want to believe her. 

The holiday over, I drive home and the 
coldair leaks in through my top again. Some- 
where between the research paper I have due 
and the Kimball Tower girl, I think about my 
grandparents. They made me read that bad 
poetry by my dead great uncle again. All the 
stories of pioneers and temple work are going 
through my mind like some old Western 
movie. Visiting them is like looking in on 
Mormons as they are supposed to be. But if 
I’m looking in, where does that put me? They 
must be the last to be committed. The last of 
the children of pioneers. I have no fruit inmy 
cellar, or much commitment in my soul. 


Minerva Teichert: ‘Artist & Mother 


by Julie Curtis 

“There are only two reasons for 
paintings in the first place—either a thing 
must be very beautiful, or it must be an 
important story,” wrote Minerva Teichert, 
one of the foremost Mormon artists in the 
history of the Church. An attractive and viva- 
cious woman, Minerva’s strong personality 
impressed all those with whom she came into 
contact. She was endowed with remarkable 
confidence, overpowering charity, and an 
insightful spirit. Guided by a “mission,” her 
life’s work reflects convictions of a Mormon 
heritage as she portrayed “the great Mormon 
story” in painting. 

Minerva Bernetta Kohlhepp was 
born in North Ogden in 1888, and raised in 
Idaho and Utah. From an early age she loved 
to draw and paint. Because her family was 
poor, she worked outside the home from age 
fourteen to help support her family and her 
studies. Minerva finished high school at 
Pocatello High School in Idaho. Soon there- 
after Salt Lake’s artist John Held and photog- 
rapher C.R. Savage encouraged her to con- 
tinue her artistic studies at the Art Institute in 
Chicago. 

Minerva taught school for two years 
to earn money to study in Chicago. In April 
1909 she finally entered the Art Institute of 
Chicago, and in August 1912 finished her 
three-year coursework. In 1914 she traveled 
to New York City to join the Art Students 
League. Even among the great talent pool in 
New York she was a vibrant, outstanding 


personality. She was 
referred to as “Miss 
Idaho” and_ the 
woman from the 
“Wild West.” It was 
in New York that she 
donned her trademark 
headband, even be- 
fore the twenties 
brought it into style. 
Hardworking and in- 
dependent, 
Minerva’s strong per- 
sonality was evident 
in her life, as well as 
her painting. 

In both Chi- 
cago and New York 
Minerva had very 
gifted teachers, in- 
cluding among oth- 
ers, John Vanderpoel, 
Keneth Hays, Dimitri 
Romanoffski and 
George Bridgeman. 
Through the Art Stu- 


dents League Min- Used by permission of BYU cieun of Fine Arts 


erva received a special scholarship to study 
with perhaps her greatest teacher, Robert 
Henri. Under Henri she utilized elements of 
realism, impressionism and “visual short- 


hand,” mastering the ability to capture a - 


moment with all its life, movement and emo- 
tion. Her work is strongly influenced by her 


western upbringing, full of bright colors and 
bold figures splashed across the canvas, yet 
she achieves a height of clarity of mood and 
expression that is startling. Portraiture was a 
special talent of hers, and her paintings de- 
pict people strongly. 

It was Robert Henri who, recogniz- 


ing the power and expression in her work, 
gave Minerva her “mission.” Her account: 


Henri said, “Has anyone ever told 
your great Mormon story?” 

“Not to suit me,” I answered. 

“Good heavens, girl, whata chance. 
You do it. You’re the one. Oh, to be a 
Mormon.” 

I said back to him, “You could be.” 

He paused almost reverently for a 
moment, then answered, “That’s your birth- 
right. You feel it. You'll do it well.” 

I felt that I had been commissioned. 


From that point Minerva’s life was 
altered. Her life’s work depicts scenes of 
Church history, scriptural stories, especially 
from the Book of Mormon, and the Gospel. 
Minerva’s art was more than simply painting; 
it was a mystical way of life. She feltshe was — 
a prophetess, seeing beyond the present 
world to things that would yet come to be. 
She prayed frequently while working and 
drew upon divine inspiration to guide her 
work. Her paintings express her inner be- 
liefs; she always said that she painted so that 
everyone could understand the story of the 
Mormon religion. 

For over fifty years Minerva painted 
commissions for the Church, including the 
murals inside the Manti Temple, which she 
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Thanksgiving Top Tens 


Top ten people not to have over > The Osmond family 


for Thanksgiving: 


1. Geraldo “Jerry” Rivera 
2. Willie Horton 

3. Emest Wilkinson 

4. Dr. Ruth Westheimer 
5. Mark Hoffman 

6. Jimmy Swaggart 

7. Jessica Hahn 

8. Jim McMahon 

9. Yoko Ono 

10. Ralph Nader 


Top ten people to invite to 
Thanksgiving dinner: 
. David Letterman 
Leslie Norris 
. Thomas S. Monson 
. Father Guido Sarducci 
Hugh Nibley 
Bob Dylan 
. Jessica Hahn 
. Margaret Thatcher 
. Slash (of Guns and Roses) 
0. Sandra Day O’Connor 
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Groups you wouldn’t want to 


share your candied yams with: 


1. PLO 

2. IRA 

3. MTC 

4. BYUSA 


. The Wyoming Cowboys 
7. Residents of Jackson County Missouri 
circa 1834 
8. The entire Brigham Young family 
9. The Aryan Nations 
10. South Africa 


Historical figures that you 
wouldn’t want to to watch the 
Thanksgiving Day Macy’s 
parade with: 


1. Judas 

2. Joan Rivers 

3. Hitler 

4. Nero 

5. Pope Boniface III 
6. Stalin 

7. Jezebel 

8. Liberace 

9. Orson Welles 

10. Bella Lugosie 


People in history to share your 
pumpkin pie with: 

1. Jim Morrison 

2. Shakespeare 

3. Abraham Lincoln 

4. Ghandi 

5. Walt Disney 

6. Jimi Hendrix 

7. Martin Luther King Jr. 

8. Harriet B. Stowe 

9. Karl G. Maeser 

10. Susan B. Anthony 
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by Michele Moore 


Q: How do you deal with overeating at 
Thanksgiving? 


Do you induce vomiting, sleep, or walk it | 


off? 

Results: 92% sleep it off 

4% walk 

2% vomit 

1% eat more 

1% watch the Cowboy’s game and then 
vomit. 

Comments: “I haven’t thrown up in four 
years” 

“1 tried but like my eyeballs felt like they 
were going to pop out.” 


Q: What is the most unusual food you’ ve 
had for Thanksgiving? 


Responses: 1. rolpost (meat in Sweden, 
catfish bait in America) 

2. tacos in Italy 

3. pizza in Korea 

4. pig’s feet 

5. Vernan Jacobson of Spanish Fork said, 
“One year we had ham instead of turkey.” 
6. tamales 

7. fried bananas in Guam 

8. gecko lizards 


9. Louis Rich sliced lunchmeat sandwiches}, 


in the dorms. 
10. braided pig intestines 
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For Inquiring Minds 


A Turkey Surprise. For the first time in 
its history, the National Turkey Association 
has named another bird, a Quayle, as its Tur- 
key of the Year. This year's award goes to 
Vice-President Elect Dan Quayle. The award 
was met with sharp attacks from Republicans 
and Democrats alike. Republicans disagreed 
with the selection of Mr. Quayle on the 
grounds that a Quayle is not a turkey. Party 
chairman Frank Farenkempf said, “Just as Mr. 
Quayle is no Jack Kennedy, he’s also no tur- 
key.” 

Democrats were also angry. Senator Sam 
Nunn of Georgia said that Quayle is not a 
turkey, but rather a chicken hawk. “He’s a 
chicken when it comes to fighting in Vietnam, 
but a hawk when it comes to sending others to 
fight in Central America." 

The decision also ruffled the feathers of 
turkey growers as well. Obern LaMar Jensen, 
a turkey farmer from Manti, Utah said, 
“Quayle is a poor excuse for a turkey. He has 
no meat on his bones and no padding on his 
breast. Why, who wants to sit down to a 
Thanksgiving dinner with a plate of Robert 
Redford look-alike in front of you. About the 
only good thing I can say about that Quayle is 
at least his mouth holds a lot of stuffing.” 

—RMichelle Mower 


Minerva from page 4 


completed in a phenomenal seven weeks in 
1947. Besides developing her great talent and 
long, active career, Minerva achieved many 
other things in her life. She married her 
“cowboy sweetheart,” Herman Adolph Teich- 
ert, in 1917. Eventually they settled ona cattle 
ranchin Cokeville, Wyoming. Minerva raised 
five children, whom she called her “real mas- 
terpieces.” She was a wonderful, supportive 
mother and wife, even working on the ranch to 
keep it going. She was very interested in local 
politics. She wrote and published a book of 
short stories and a novel about her native 
western country. All the while she painted 
commissions and gifts from her living room- 
studio in her family’s Cokeville ranch home. 

Minerva was able to manage career, 
family, secular and spiritual life in a beautiful, 
thriving balance. Full of energy and feeling, 
her vibrance was felt not only in her art, but 
also by her family and community. She lived 
vigorously and wonderingly, vitalized by her 
mission of painting the doctrines and heritage 
of the Church until her death in 1976. “...either 
it must be very beautiful, or it must be an 
important story...” Minerva Teichert’s life 
was obviously devoted to this philosophy, for 
the greater part of her work fulfills both crite- 
ria. 

See the marvelous work of Minerva 
Teichert now in the HFAC’s main floor gal- 
lery (larger works) and in Gallery 303 (memo- 
rabilia and further works) beginning Novem- 
ber 22. The Minerva Teichert exhibition will 
run through the new year. 
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EDITORIAL 
For Ye Do Love Money 


by Eric Wilson 


I learned a long time ago as an instructor 
in Priesthood and Sunday School classes that 
if I want to wake people up and keep their 
attention, I must talk about one of two things: 
money or sex. Faith, charity, prayer, and 
sacrifice are all more important than money 
or sex, but they tend to put people to sleep. 

Although at BYU we are probably as 
preoccupied with sex (or the lack of it) than 
we are with money (or the lack of it), I think 
that when we look at Mormons in general, 
matters of the wallet are more intriguing and 
more controversial than matters of the heart. 
In some ways our cultural identity as 
Mormons in society is defined by our wealth. 
Mormons are known for their clean-cut look, 
Victorian morals, famous golfers, and po- 
lygamistkillers, but equally prominentas any 
of these characteristics is the economic pros- 
perity of the church and many ofits members. 

More interesting than how the world 
perceives our prosperity is the internal con- 
flict wealth causes within Mormon society. 
The enlivened Sunday School class thrust 
into a heated discussion about the evils and 
virtues present in our quest for wealth reveals 
much about the conflict Mormons face in 
dealing with the materialistic world. 

Perhaps the reason that we are so ob- 


sessed with wealth is that Mormon scripture 
deals so heavily and repeatedly with the 


problem of wealth. This is particularly true of 
the Book of Mormon. 1 can think of few 
themes which are presented more clearly and 
more forcefully in the Book of Mormon than 
the danger of wealth. Indeed, it is interesting 
that wealth causes so many heated discus- 
sions in the church. There is really no room 
for debate. Wealth is to be used to provide for 
our basic needs, build up the kingdom of God 
and help our our fellow men. Period. Even 
Elder McConkie—who was certainly never 
known to withhold comment about any- 
thing—gives virtually no personal comment 
about wealth in Mormon Doctrine — he 
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simply quotes scripture after scripture. 

But still we struggle to resist the teach- 
ings of the Book of Mormon. Sunday School 
lessons on wealth curiously focus little atten- 
tion on what the scriptures actually say; we 
quickly lay aside the Book of Mormon and 
focus on our interpretations of scripture. 
Most of these are valid in their literal sense, 
butlet me translate a few of the mostcommon 
ones into what they really mean. 


“The love of money—not money it- 
self—is evil.” 

translation: There is nothing wrong 
with buying this Porsche as long as I don’t 
love it. 

“We must help people out with ‘wisdom 
and order.’ Oftentimes we can hurt them by 
giving to them.” 

translation: That lazy bum ought to get 
off the street and get a job. I’m not going to 
give anything to anyone who does not even 
want to try. Anyone can get a job if he really 
wants one. 

“What is really important is not how 
much money we have, but where our priori- 
ties lie.” 

translation: Don’t tell me how I should 
spend my money. I pay my tithing, obey the 
word of wisdom and accept any calling I am 
given in the church. The Lord doesn’t mind 
if I enjoy the fruits of my labors. I earned 
them. 


So much of our time is spent justifying 
our wealth and so little on deciding how the 
Lord would have us use it. The use of wealth, 
like most matters, is highly personal. I have 
no right to criticize the mote (or in this case, 
the dollar sign) in my brother’s eye. I will 
have enough problems in this life dealing 
with my own financial house. I often ques- 
tion the wisdom and intent in the spending of 
others (for example, if I had $15 million to 
spare, I can think of dozens of more useful 
and more Christian ways to dispose of it than 
purchasing a business school and sticking the 
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family name on it), but I must concede that in 
judging the hearts of others, I am committing 
perhaps and even graver sin than those I 
judge. 

Still, I do believe I have the right—per- 
haps even the responsibility—to share my 
feelings and echo the warnings of the proph- 
ets. Sometimes I think that Mormons do not 
understand the importance of this doctrine. 
Paul was right on target when he said the love 
of money is the root of all evil. Our goal on 
this earth is to subdue the natural man that is 
within us and live according to the spirit. This 
requires that we live in the world but not of 
the world. Hugh Nibley made explicit the 
connection between wealth and the things of 
this world a few years ago in a commence- 
mentaddress. He stated, “Whatare the things 
of the world? An easy and infallible test has 
been given us in the well known maxim, ‘You 
can have anything in this world for money.’ 


If a thing is of this world you can have it for 
money; if you cannot have it for money it 
does not belong to this world.” Therefore, 


how we acquire and use wealth is central to 


the challenge of living in the world but not of 
it. 
Iam afraid, however, that as a people we 


— ancient and modern — support my obser- 
vations. As I drive around the relatively 
affluent Mormon neighborhood where I 
grew up or check out the SAABs, Mercedes, 
and BMWs in the BYU student parking lot, I 
wonder if the Lord is pleased with how we 
use the wealth He has blessed us with. But I 
am even more concemed with the values we 
seem to derive from our wealth. Whenever 
the ancient Nephites began to prosper, they 
started to view their wealth as evidence of 


please see Money on page 10 


are not doing so well at this. And the prophets — 


The Lion, the Bear, and the Serpent: The Politics of Famine 


by William Grigg 


The Prophet Amos gives us an apt description of living in 
the late twentieth century: “As if a man did flee from a lion, 
and a bear met him; or went into a house, and leaned his hand 
on the wall, anda serpent bit him” (Amos 5:19). Such has been 
the experience of a large portion of those who have lived in this 
bloody century. Those fortunate enough to escape natural ca- 
tastrophe (such as the storm which recently ravaged Central 
America) have often met their end in one of this century’s 
plentiful wars. Even more have been killed by peace — the 
peace of tyranny. 

A study commissioned by the Vatican in 1945 revealed 
that there were 22 million war-related casualties in Europe 
during World War II. This figure includes the six million 
civilians who died in Hitler’s Holocaust. Compare the 
Vatican’s figure with the 20 million who died during Stalin’s 
induced famine in the Ukraine during the early 1930s, and the 
30 to 60 million killed during Mao’s “Cultural Revolution” in 
China. It is a terrifying commentary on our times that more 
people have perished at the hands of their own governments 
than at the hands of foreign adversaries. 

We could apply the image from Amos’ scripture as 


follows: Nature’s vicissitudes are represented by the Lion, the 
Bear symbolizes war, and the Serpent could represent tyr- 
anny. The Lion and the Bear have often worked in concert: 
Consider the frozen carnage at Stalingrad during WWII or at 
Capaletto in WWI. There are occasions when Lion/Bear/ 
Serpent axis is at full force. Such is the case in Ethiopia. 

For the last four years, the government of Mengistu Haile 
Mariam in Ethiopia has used famine as a weapon against that 
country’s insurgency. From 1984 to 1985, over one million 
people perished from hunger and disease. Hundreds of thou- 
sands more would have died had they not benefitted from $2 
billion worth of food and medical supplies from Western 
nations. The Ethiopian government has sought to obstruct the 
delivery of food to provinces such as Eritrea and Tigre, where 
the supplies are needed the most. The rebels have been active 
in these areas, and the regime intends to starve them out. 
However, the rebels are armed and mobile and have proven to 
be adaptable. The civilian population has not proven to be as 
fortunate. 

This year, away from the BBC cameras whose footage of 
the tragedy in 1984 energized the world’s sympathy, three 
million more Ethiopians may die. The cruel irony is that even 
those relief efforts that succeed in getting food to the rural 


population will be co-opted by the Mengistu Regime to kill | 
and terrorize Ethiopians in other ways. The regime has made 

a practice of assessing a $50 million -per-ton fee to unload 
ships carrying relief supplies; the money is used to fund the 
militia. 

That same militia distributes the food — that is, it uses the 
food to lure Ethiopians into areas where they can be forcibly 
boarded onto Soviet transport planes and relocated in accor- | 
dance with Mengistu’s “Resettlement and Villagization | 
Plan.” The regime has resettled over five million peoplein this | 
fashion; over 100,000 have died from cholera and other | 
diseases. | 

The Ethiopian resettlement program bears a striking re- | 
semblance to Stalin’s agricultural program of the early | 
1930's, which resulted in the 20 million deaths mentioned | 
above. Not surprisingly, the Ethiopian program was intro- 
duced by soviet advisors to Mengistu’s Marxist regime. Al- — 
though Mikhail Gorbachev has made ritual denunciations of | 
“Stalinism” from time to time, he has never hada critical word 
for the Stalinist policy of forced collectivization that has | 
exacerbated the Ethiopian famine. Dr. Aradom Tedla, adefec- _ 
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; ~ How to Shoot Doves 


by Eric Schulzke 

_A cartoon with the caption “How to Shoot Doves” 
appeared in the February, 1969, edition of Field and Stream. 
It was in the back of the magazine in a section entitled “Exit 


Laughing.” I didn’t. 

_ Ofcourse hunting is perfectly legal, and hunters have a 
right to own weapons and use them. And since most natural 
predators have been destroyed, we know that deer popula- 
tions would starve if hunting were abolished. Yes, it’s true 


unting played an important role in the life of early 


eers and 


> onetheless, 
M ort ons have, 
( it to have, 
a different 

rspective on 


How DB Slloor Doe. s 


urrected from Field and Stream, Feb, 1969. 

death. This has interesting implications for our 
onship with the animal world. “We feel a kinship with 
umals,” says Hugh Nibley, “and we should. We are 
y to live with them in the eternities.” 

Church leaders, ancient and modern, have criticized the 
| taking of animal life. In Genesis, for example, the 
cls us: “The blood of every beast will I require of your 
s.” And the Word of Wisdom suggests that we eat meat 
‘in times of winter or famine. It should be used “spar- 
ly,” we are told, and with “thanksgiving,” and we sense that 
fe Ought to be a certain solemnity in it’s use. Not only the 
Scriptures, but numerous Church leaders have spoken on the 

t: 

After rescuing a snake, Joseph Smith said, “Men must 
ome harmless before the brute creation, and when men 
¢ their vicious dispositions and cease to destroy the animal 
», the lion and the lamb can dwell together, and the sucking 
the biblical sense] child can play with the serpent in 


* President Joseph F. Smith stated, “I do not believe that 
man should kill animals or birds unless he needs them for 
and then he should not kill innocent little birds that are 
tended for food for man.” 

President Kimball, in his famous “Don’t Shoot the 
¢ Birds” talk, said: “Itis not only wicked to destroy [little 
s], itis a shame. I think that this principle should extend 
only to the bird life but to the life of all animals.” 

_* And President Lorenzo Snow, once an avid hunter, 
ame a born-again pacifist while in the woods on day: 
ile moving slowly forward in pursuit of something to kill, 
ind was arrested with the reflection on the nature of my 
it—that of amusing myself by giving pain and death to 
nless, innocent creatures that perhaps had as much right to 
id enjoyment as myself. I realized that such indulgence 
without any justification, and feeling condemned, I laid 


my gun on my shoulder, returned home, and from that time to 
this I have felt no inclination for that murderous amusement.” 

Some have carried the point even further, maybe even to 
the point of absurdity—but maybe not. Heber C. Kimball, for 
example, declared that “a man that is abusive to his animal is 
apt to be the same to his wife or child.” And President George 
Q. Cannon agreed. He told the young women of the church: 
“Never put yourselves in the power or under the control of 
young men who treat their animals badly; for if you become 
their wives, they will abuse you. A man who is cruel to a 
helpless, dumb creature ... which cannot complain of him, 
has cruelty in his nature; and when gets a child or a woman in 
his power, he will be unkind to her.... No manor woman, 
no boy or girl, who has any kind feelings will inflict any un- 
necessary pain upon any creature.” 
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Given the above, I was recently surprised (and dismayed) 
to learn of a prominant general authority who hunts pheasants. 
Maybe it is his only fault. All church leaders have faults, and 
I suppose with the grace of God, they too will be saved. 
Certainly many respectable people, particularly in Utah, are 
hunters. And certainly no one — at least in the immediate 
future — is going to abolish hunting. But God is not a 
respector of persons and no action is justified simply because 
itis performed by a general authority or otherwise respectable 
person. There will come a time when each of us — individu- 
ally — will have to account for our actions. 

Hunting is only one of numerous imperfections we must 
eventually overcome. In the Sermon on the Mount, for 
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Money-from page 8 
their favor with God, just as the Puritans 
viewed economic prosperity as a sign that they 
were predestined for salvation. We are in 
danger of falling into the same trap the 
Nephites did. 

We misread the scriptures if we believe 
that righteousness will bring us wealth. The 
Nephites did not understand that the Lord was 
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blessing the society at large for the general 
righteousness of the people. The sin of 
pride entered in when individuals began 
viewing their wealth as a blessing for per- 
sonal righteousness. In our time the Lord 
has blessed the Mormon people with pros- 
perity. But once again some tend to equate 
economic prosperity with personal worthi- 
hess, and, even worse, many do not realize 
the responsibility they have to share their 
abundance with those—righteous and un- 
righteous—who have not been granted 
equal means. Class divisions based on 
wealth and the fine apparel, legal assis- 
tance, and education that accompanied 
wealth destroyed the ancient American 
church. What will these same class divi- 
sions do to the modern American church? 
If we are to save ourselves from our 
prosperity we need to expand our definition 
of morality. Mormons tend to equate mo- 
rality with chastity. But morality concerns 
not only respect for and proper use of our 
physical bodies, but also respect for and 
proper use of the abundance of material re- 
sources that God has granted us. At BYU, 
for example, we are so concerned with the 
length of a woman’s skirt. Perhaps we 
should be equally concerned with its price. 
Maybe morality has as much to do with how 
much we spend covering our bodies as it 
does with how completely we cover them. I 
am convinced that the Lord cares very little 
how we make our money or how much we 
make (as long as it is done honestly and 
without harming others), but I know He is 


very concerned with how we spend it. Any - 


complete concept of morality must include 
the proper stewardship of our material re- 
sources. 

In his closing message in the Book of 
Mormon, Mormon gives a dire warning di- 
rectly to the people of our day. Interestingly 
it is not feminists, the Russians, the press, 
the Democrats, the intellectual elite, or any 
of the other groups we like to blame for our 
decrepit society that Mormon warns us 
about. Mormon knew, as did Paul and all 
the other prophets, the greatest danger fac- 
ing the world and the church. “I know your 
doing,” says Mormon, “. . . and ye do love 
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tor from the Ethiopian government, has 
summarized Gorbachev’s stance on the 
Ethiopian famine: “Gorbachev has his pri- 
orities, and famine relief is notone of them.” 

It is true that the Soviet Union has sent 
250,000 tons of grain — the equivalent of 
the American donation — to Ethiopia over 
the past year. (Given the perennial agricul- 
tural shortfall in the Soviet Union, and our 
policy of sending the Soviets our grain at 
subsidized, below-the-market prices, one 
might profitably inquire: are the Soviets 
sending the Ethiopians American grain?) 
They are also sending the Mengistu govern- 
ment $800 million worth of military equip- 
ment a year to fight the insurrection. Were 
Gorbachev motivated by humanitarian con- 
cems, he could say to Mengistu: Allow the 
Red Cross and the U.N. to transport food to 
the northern sections of Ethiopia, or you will 
notreceive anotherruble in military aid. We 
could whet Gorbachev’ s appetite for charity 
through linkage: we continue to deliver 
grain to the Soviets pari passu with the 
delivery of relief supplies to the famine- 
stricken regions of Ethiopia. 

America remains the most powerful 
and prosperous nation in the world; accord- 
ingly, we have a responsibility to those who 
are suffering. This is not because (as one 
pundit put it) people are starving in Bombay 
because they are well-fed in Boston, or vice- 
versa. It is because we alone posses the 
power to prod tyrants in the direction of 
humanity. If Gorbachev is interested in 
more than adding a little luster to the Soviet 
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lke mee 
image, he will have to make this choice: nee 
~. want to invest in the development of the Soviet 


economy, or do I want to continue to sustain a” 
global empire? By suffusing the Soviet econ-- 
omy with Western goods and credit, we re- 
lieve him of that decision. As long as we 
provide Gorbachev with such relief, we indi- 
rectly subsidize regimes like Mengistu’s that 
prevent us from relieving those who suffer 
most. 


William skips meals sometimes. 


Doves from page 9 

example, Christ condemned divorce, but ; 
we continue to tolerate it. And the Doctrine 
& Covenants sets forth the United Order, 
but we have as yet been unable to fulfill it. | 
But tolerating such hang-ups does not mean 
endorsing them, and we are not obligated to 
participate just because others do. 

Isaiah prophesied that someday “the - 
wolf also shall dwell with the lamb, and the 
leopard shall lie down with the kid; and the 
calf and the young lion and the fatling | 
together; and a little child shall lead them.”, 
The fulfillment of this prophecy could, in | 
part, depend on us, as we teach the next. 
generation about their relationship to ani-. 
mals. At some point, the cycle of violence. 
must be broken, and we’ll have to quit 
shooting doves. 
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by Gary Burgess 


_ Iconvince Ahmed to take me across the Autostrad, about 
a five-minute ride on his motorcycle, to Garbage City. 
“Why do you want to go there?” he asks me. 
“Because I’ve never heard of anything like this before. 


lot that I hadn’t seen any. Ina traffic jam on a bridge 
oss the Nile, I saw a man with no arms, and only one leg, 
hopping between the jagged lines of cars. He was stopping at 
window and leaning over. People were rolling down 

windows and pushing piaster notes into his collar. 
But in Garbage City there are thousands. It sits by itself, 
ow a hill, just outside of Cairo. There the garbage collec- 
s live and raise their families amid tall mountains of trash. 
acity of garbage anywhere, it is an eyesore and a regret 
e rest of Egypt. The collectors are on the bottom of the 
scale; they are ignored and generally despised by the 

f the country. 
is is partly because they are mostly Christians, as 
Christians eat pork, and raise their pigs on the garbage. The 
‘men of the city take their donkey carts into Cairo early, and 
rolls into the next. They come back by late afternoon 
through their garbage for the day. 

They don’t get many visitors. A Catholic nun named 
mmanuelle moved into Garbage City years ago, to 
the slums.” She has slowly organized charity for the 
ellers; the hospital and the elementary school are her 
est successes. Schools and hospitals aren’t for the gov- 
, which is embarrassed by the publicity she brings to 


Ahmed and I take the exit for the City and immediately 
t hitting our faces 
ot air. We pass a 
of donkey carts 
high, with desultory- 
fathers and their 
dirty gallabeyas. 
hair is dry and wiry, 
many don’t have 
s = . Weride down hard- 
rth streets strewn with 
fuse; we see a dog trot- 
your way witha squeal- 
g | ttle piglet in its jaws, 
and I hear Ahmed say 
30d, God.” 
Tin shacks are built in 
and between mounds of 
y garbage. We feel 
e should be breath- 
ig through our shirts, and 
understand how 
es can be so devastat- 
d spread so rapidly. 
alk over to men un- 
g barrels of water 
Tom the back of a truck. 
hmed asks them at my 
estion if they know 
ter Emmanuelle. They 
0, and we are their friends 
t saying her name. I ask 
ed to find out if any of 
will answer ques- 
that won't get them 
into trouble. All the men agree to this, and they ask me to 
hoose one of them. I choose a man with a torn sweat shirt and 
a Sweaty face. He invites us into his home. 
"You've got to be crazy. We're in trouble. I don't want to 
| ay long," Ahmed says. 
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Our host Michael, a Christian, 
leads us into his home, a twelve by 
seven foot tin and cardboard shack 
with a bed and a couple of chairs. 
There are dirty woven mats on the 
floor, with two naked babies on the 
bed with flies swarming around 
their eyes, on their bodies. His 
small wife puts a towel over achair 
for me to siton. And from outside 
come two bottles of Pepsi. Ahmed 
quickly puts his thumb over the top 
of his bottle, and winces at me. He 
wants to get out of there. 

We ask about the water. They & 
say it comes from private dealers © 
who charge fifty piasters (about Bae. 
twenty cents) for every four gal- 
lons—easily the biggest cost in a 
garbage collector’s budget. Mi- 
chael says Sister Emmanuelle 
sunk a well costing 25,000 Egyp- 
tian pounds, but found no water. 
So then the Garbage City dwellers 
went to the government, but the government wouldn’t help 
them because they didn’t own their land. This puts the City 
dwellers ina catch-22: the government refuses to sell the land, 
and won’t help them find water either. 

Michael’s friends who are not out collecting at that 
moment are there listening. Whenever anyone moves or 
Switches position on the floor or in the doorway, a swarm of 
flies fills the air before settling down again. Michael has 
tattered posters of Egyptian ac- 
tresses, Mary, St. George, and 7- 
Up bottles on his walls. His wife 
puts a baby on her lap. 

He says he earns four Egyp- 
tian pounds per day, about $1.60, 
sorting through the garbage for 
paper for the paper factory. There 
is no way to make any more 
money from garbage and recy- 
cling because “big heads” control 
everything. Michael doesn’t own 
any pigs, though most do, but he 
can read and write, while most 
can’t. 

What are Michael’s hopes? 
To live a good life, to see his 
children educated. Does he want 
to leave garbage behind as his 
steady companion? No—he 
wants to own his own land in the 
City. He fears the government 
will relocate him and his family, 
like they did seven years before. 

He states that through Euro- 
pean charity Sister Emmanuelle 
has built a hospital, put children 
in schools, and given new cloth- 
ing away. He hopes to put one of 
his sons in her school the next 
year. He tells us Sister Emman- 
uelle is forming a sports club for 
ping pong, soccer, and weightlift- 


ing. 

Whatis the City’s worst social problem? He tells us there 
are no social problems in Garbage City. Things are normal, 
the problems they do have are like stomach problems—they 
come and go, correcting themselves usually. Does his faith 
help him to survive? Believing I am leading him into saying 
something he will regret later, he tells us Muslims and Chris- 


A City of Garbage 


tians are alike, that there are no differences between Allah and 
God. 


We make a quick exit and ride back to the western and 
wealthy district of the city, Ma’adi. It’s not hard to see the 
contrasts; the tree-lined streets laid out by the British are quiet, 
the Ma’adi Country Club and many of the winter villas are 
under guard. A shady walk allows you to see the fierce- 
looking and sleepy soldiers leaning on their twenty-five year 
old rifles and machine guns in front of some ambassador’s 
residence, or at a railroad crossing. You see the boabs 
working in the gardens, taxi drivers shouting prices at you 
from across the street, three times what they are ten blocks 
away. 

On the bike I keep remembering the last time I rode with 
Ahmed. I remember the boy on the moped we casually 
clipped. We passed him as he was weaving happily on his 
moped; Ahmed was talking to me over his shoulder and 
wasn’t paying attention. The boy’s handlebar hit my arm, and 
I saw him spin out of control behind us and wipe out. “This 
is very normal, not to worry,” Ahmed said. We went back and 
the boy was limping, trying to walk his moped. Ahmed cursed 
him in Arabic for his foolishness, and we went on our way. 


Sister 
Emmanuelle’s 
Garbage City Relief 
Project needs your 


contribution. Look 
for details about 

how to help in next 
weeks Student 
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Vegetarianism: My Celebration of Abundance 


by Brian Fogg 


I’m not going home for Thanksgiving. 
Buteven if I were, they’d be no turkey forme. 
Sure, like always, Mom would ask me if I 
wanted dark meat or white; she’dsay, “Come 
on, not even on Thanksgiving”; and then 
she’d sigh and pass me the potatoes, the car- 
rots, the StoveTop stuffing, and the flesh- 
free gravy. 

Years ago I would have never thought 
I’d be a vegetarian. But then I never thought 
I’d go to India either. It was a busy afternoon 
in Calcutta that caused me to reevaluate ine- 
quality, exploitation, and indulgence. 

That day, after crossing the Howrah 
bridge to see the worst slums in the world, I 
decided I wanted to ride in a rickshaw. I 
wanted to have a coolie pull me through the 
frenetic streets of Calcutta back to my hotel. 
Oh, it seemed fun—the skinny old man, sur- 
prisingly strong and agile, pulling me along 
through the confused traffic, his bare feet 
slapping the hot pavement with each step. 

As I got out of the rickshaw just a few 
blocks from Mother Theresa’s, I knew I’d 
never ride in a rickshaw again. Or at least I 
shouldn’t. 

I didn’t feel good about having another 
person pull me along when I was perfectly 
able to walk. Sure, I had the money to 
command his servitude, but I didn’t have the 
right. I realized then what an unequal world 
1 lived in, how I’d exploited others because I 
had enough money to do it. It was indulgent 
people like me who had put the rickshaw 
puller where he was. 


Need 
a 
Pizza 
Alternative? 
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SR art by Cassie Christianson 


So what does Calcutta have to do with 
not eating turkey on the fourth Thursday in 
November? In a small practical way and ina 
large symbolic way eating meat is the same 
kind of exploitation. I feel that raising ani- 


mals for our eating pleasure is an inefficient 
use of resources; it’s like driving a gas-guz- 
zling Cadillac. Even if Ido command the big 
American dollar, how much of the earth’s 
resources do I have a right to waste? 


Some people get surprisingly hostile — 
when they learn I’m a vegetarian. I suppose — 
they feel I’m challenging the American way - 


(you know, the “real food for real people” 
mentality). Let’s hope. Others react favora- 


bly. They tell me how they are cutting back _ 


their meat intake. 


And still others try to rescue me—the — 
lost lamb—from my errant paths. They read _ 
me the scriptures: “the beasts of the field and _ 


the fowls of the air. . . [are] ordained for the — 


use of man for food and raiment, and that he _ 


might have in abundance” (D&C 49:19). 
That’s where most stop. Yet I like to 


read on: “But it is not given that one man — 


should possess that which is above another, 
wherefore the world lieth in sin. And wo be 
unto man that sheddeth blood or that wasteth 
flesh and hath no need” (D&C 49:20-21). 


I certainly don’t need to shed blood or | 
waste flesh. Even in Provo, Utah, the fruits, — 


the vegetables, the grains, the milk, and the 
honey are so abundant that I can easily—and 
quite comfortably—tefrain from meat. It’s 
not for everybody, but I feel that through 
vegetarianism, through restraint, perhaps I 
can say in a personal way, “I have enough 
already. My needs are abundantly filled.” 
Indeed, my vegetarianism will never 
bring about human equality, Nirvana, Shan- 


grila, or even Zion. But choosing not to eat — 


meat three times a day is good for me, not 
only for my body but also for my mind. 
Vegetarianism helps me to remember that 
I’ve been given in great abundance. Better 
still, it helps me to remember my responsibil- 
ity to share that abundance. 


$350 Gucci 
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Tired 
of 
Low Quality 
Mexican 


Food? 


THE BEST MEXICAN FOOD 
DELIVE RED to Your Face in about 30 minutes! 


Bean Burrito — Seasoned with real cheese & bacon $1.35 | 

Regular Burrito — Shredded beef/pork, onion, tomatoe, chilies pers 

Combo Burrito — Shredded beef/pork & beans 2.50 i] 

Taco — Homemade shell, shredded meat, real cheese 1.25 

ot Sr — Z shredded chicken with real cheese Lalo 
aquitos — 4 shredded meat, homemade shell & guacamole 2.50 : : he? 

ue — rg aS Seasoned Ph onion, tomatoe, g.pepper & 2 tortillas 3.25 FREE DELIVERY with $6.00 minimum order 
achos — the works — Homemade chips, beans, meat, , tomatoe, chil 4.25 

Homemade chips acdhe 1a kk dale 1.25 NO MINIMUM with $1.00 delivery charge 

Guacamole — with bacon, tomatoe, onion, seasoning — The Best! ° 1.25 

Conant oe 15 OPEN M-TH 4 p.m. ae by. a.m. 

ur Cream 45 
Drinks 32.02. 59 2402. .49 F, SA 4 p.m. —1 a.m. 
Coke Products 
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jecting Thanksgiving Rhetoric 
by B. Jeffrey are better off compared to others—relative 
thankfulness—seems too conditional and too 
fleeting. Suppose our “blessed” situation 
were to remain exactly the same, while ev- 
eryone else around us somehow became 
much better off. Or suppose Job-like condi- 
tions came our way. Would we then be jus- 
tified in not giving 
thanks to God? 
What I pro- 
pose is an absolute 
gratitude, a grati- 
tude not based on 
superficialities 


I cringe when I hear the traditional 
giving rhetoric: “We have so much to 
rateful for—plenty of food, while mil- 
} Starve; relative peace, while others 
educational opportunities, while many 
ate.” This 


Suppose our “blessed” 


fortunate 
ther human beings is a strange sort of 
tude (perhaps better labeled arro- 
). It smacks of the Zoramite Ra- 
mptom prayer: “We thank thee, O God, 
€ are a chosen and holy people” 
31: 17-18). Also, Jacob rebuked 
ho “were proud in [their] hearts, of 
things which God hath given [them]” 
b 2:20). 

‘atitude founded on the belief that we 


Situation were to remain 
exactly the same, while 
that differentiate 
everyone else around us = 
another. Given 
: somehow became much #0 mone eins is 
ir gan better off. Would we then be 4 Bae eee 
fhankseiv- justified in not giving thanks Pier con 
:21), perhaps the 
to God? foundation for 
thanksgiving (and 
Thanksgiving) should be those things all 
humans have in common: our lives, God’s 
love, and Christ’s atonement. Anything 
else—even ifitis food, peace, or education— 
is relatively insignificant. 
It is right that we be thankful to God 
(unfortunately, ingratitude seems a cardinal 
sin of our species), but let’s not base such an 
important sentiment on the misfortunes of 
others or on other yardsticks of relativity. 
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_ Friday: December 2 


Christmas Wonderland 

ELWC Garden Court 6:00 pm to Close 

Pictures with Santa & Cosmo, Live Nativity Scene, Elves, 
Christmas Booths, Ornament making, Taffy pulling, Face 
painting, Puppets, Jugglers, Choirs, Card making, and 
much more. 


Saturday: December 3 


Service project 
8:00 AM to 12:00 PM 
Meet in Garden Court 
Taking gifts TO and singing carols at Nursing Homes and Hospi- 
tals for the elderly. 


Dance 
9:00 PM to 11:30 PM 
ELWC Garden Court 
Admission $1.00 or a can of food to be donated to the needy. 


Sunday: December 4 


Caroling 
Christmas caroling at the Bell Tower. 

8:45 PM to 9:45 PM. 

Come sing with our Christmas program around 17 bonfires. 
Refreshments for everyone. Please bring a candle. 
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Have a Down-to-Earth 


Thanksgiving Dinner 


at the Wilkinson Center Cafeteria 
Nov. 24, 1988, 11am-2:30pm 


Menu 


Ham or Turkey, Dressing, Potatoes, Gravy, Candied Yams, 
Vegetables, Salad, Rolls, Butter, Carrot Pudding, Pumpkin Pie, 
Beverages 


Adults $4.25/Children 3-8 yrs.$3.00 
Information/Reservations: 378-5001 M-F 8am-Spm 


age 14 - Student Review 
ARTS & LEISURE 


1. Matchless 

To the right are twenty four matches arranged in a set 
pattern. 
A. Can you remove eight matches and leave only two squares? 
B. Can you remove eight matches, leaving two large squares and 
one smaller square? 


2. Turkey Targetting 

Kevin Owens and Lee Hampton decided 
that for Thanksgiving this year, they were going to 
shoot their own turkeys. The day before the big hunt 
they figured that their shooting skills were probably 
a little rusty, so they thought they’d get some prac- 
tice in order to prepare for the real thing. They set up 
a target in a nearby field and after polishing up their 
guns, they were ready. In the first round, each 
practicing huntsman took fifty shots, and each hit the 
}| target twenty - five times. They then stopped for a 
drink and after a few minutes began the second 
round. This time Kevin made only three hits in thirty 
- four shots, and Lee took twenty - five shots and 
failed to hit the target at all. Kevin laughed, saying that since he shot better the 
second round and tied Lee in the first round, he, Kevin was obviously the better 
marksman of the two. Lee tells Kevin thathe is wrong. Which of the two was right? 


3. Rebus Rumpus 
Arebus is a word picture that is to be interpreted as a phrase or a sentence. 
See if you can interpret these: 


STAND TAKE TO TAKING Q 

I YOU. THROW ~~ MY a STAND 
eee 
Ry 


YYURYYUBICURYY4me 


4. Home for the Holidays 

Because of finances, Joann thought that she 
couldn’t go home to California for Thanksgiving. Two 
days before Thanksgiving she found that she could 
home after all, and it was a happy gal that began the long 
drive to Fresno. As she drove, she became more and 
more excited, and found herself driving faster. In fact, 
she drove much of the distance at sixty miles an hour, 
covering this distance one hour faster than she would 
have had she been driving fifty miles an hour. For what 
distance did she drive sixty miles an hour? 
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Happy Thanksgiving!!! Stay safe, have fun and pig out! 


Thanksgiving with the Moore Sisters. 


Candied Yams 


Serves 6 


2 large yams 
1/4 cup butter 
1/2 cup or more dark brown sugar 


Microwave yams on high about 10 minutes 
or until done. Cool. Peel and stir into 
buttered baking pan. Melt butter in sauce 
pan, add sugar, stir until dissolved. 


Orange Rolls 


2-3 dozen 


2 eggs, beaten 

1 cup milk, scalded and cooled 

5 tablespoons shortening, melted in milk 
4 tablespoons sugar 

1 teaspoon salt 


Soak 1 yeast cake in 1/2 cup water. Add to 
cooled milk & shortening. Add rest of in- 
gredients and 4 cups of flour. Mix with 
spoon and let rise about 1 1/2 hours. Roll 
out to cover breadboard and spread with 6 
tablespoons melted butter. Sprinkle with 


mixture of 1/2 cup sugar and grated rind of 1 
orange. Roll up and cut. Bake 10 minutes at 


400 degrees. 
Mix juice of orange and powdered sugar to 
make thin icing. Ice while warm. 
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Pumpkin Pie | 


Beat well: 

1 2/3 cup pumpkin 

2 eggs, beaten 

1 cup evaporated milk 

2/3 cup water 

1 1/2 tablespoons molasses 


Combine and add to above mixture: 

2/3 cup sugar 

1/2 teaspoon salt 

1 teaspoon cinnamon : 
1/4 teaspoon nutmeg ; 
1/4 teaspoon cloves 

1/4 teaspoon ginger 

1/4 teaspoon mace 


Pour the filling into a chilled, 9 inch pie 
shell. Bake at 425 on lower rack for 35 
minutes. 


The infamous Moore sisters, also known 
incorrectly as the Connie Moores, have 
gone home for Thanksgiving, but have left 
us some of their favorite recipes. 


Personal Ads 


KA- Who is he? —Cl 
GC- How’s your rods? —PV 


Congrats Richelle! We love you! 
—The SA’s 


J- | never plan things in advance, but if 
it works.... —Vamp 


Coach— Is it really true that you are 
getting a lobotomy? Weneed dona- 
tions. —The Anatomy Department 


AM- You’re the best 
TT- You’re the greatest 
LL- You’re my favorite sibling 
AV- You’re the most 
BK- | love the hot pink one 
—TL 


Stabeve- | want your Bill Cosby body. | 
love the way it folds! —Chrabis 


K- You’re the best EVER! I'll miss you! 
(and your wedding-jk) —B 


Frank- Week 3, day 1 —Honey 


Any freshmen girls who need a date, 
call 375-1604 and ask for Scott 


Jason- nice consistency! -Chell 
Jen- Bodily juices! —Kristen 


Kenn- | SWEAR I’m not mad. Yeeys! 


Jeff S.- Teach me Madonna -Chris 


MH- I'll be home ina year and a half- then- 
we'll go to Wendy's! You're the best! 
—Courtney 
Rob Hutchins- She might be the one! 
Any unmarried senior girls who want to go 
out, call 375-1604 and ask for —Todd 


E- 14 hours straight? Aren't you a little 
busy for that? “Oo 


Hey guys! Only one week till Christmas! 
—V 


Tom- You're the best! You’re my one and 
only! —Al 


MB- I'll miss you! —JW 
Amy- Please sing chesnuts -Trish , 


FM- How was Dumbo? Did you jump? 
—CH 


Ladd! Nice lumpy oatmeal! —The team 


TL- You're the best loving sibling ever! 
—LL 


Hey Jim! One...two...three...four...five... 
—love, Alice 


Steve- Hey Buddy! Cud! no —Ant Tammy 
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_THE CALENDAR 


ednesday, November 23 


. _ “Saturday's Voyeur: Christmas Roadshow ’88,” 7:30 
p.m., Salt Lake Acting Company, 168 W. Sth N. SLC, 
Tickets: 363-0525 


_ Blue Mouse Theatre: 
~ 260 E. 100 So. SLC, 364-3471 


__ “A Time of Destiny,” 5:15, 7:17 & 9:15 p.m. 


| 


fhursday, November 24 
heatre: 
_“A Christmas Carol,” Hale Center Theatre, 2801 South 
Main, SLC, 8:00 p.m., Tickets: $5.00, 484-9257 
_ “Guys & Dolls,” 328 Main Street, Park City, 8:00 p.m., 
Tickets: $8.00 gen., $7.00 Student, 649-1217 
_ “Saturday's Voyeur: Christmas Roadshow ’88,” 7:30 
 p.m., Salt Lake Acting Company, 168 W. 5th N. SLC, 
_ Tickets: 363-0525 
a UU 
_ Blue Mouse Theatre: 
_ 260 E. 100 So. SLC, 364-3471 
“A Time of Destiny,” 5:15, 7:17 & 9:15 p.m. 


iday, November 25 


_Townsquare Backstage Dinner Theatre: “The 
_ Planemaker,” dinner 6:00 p.m., showtime 7:30 p.m., 
$15.00, Townsquare Backstage, 65 N. University 
_ Avenue, 377-6905 
“A Christmas Carol,” Hale Center Theatre, 2801 South 
_ Main, SLC, 8:00 p.m., Tickets: $6.00, 484-9257 
ys & Dolls,” 328 Main Street, Park City, 8:00 p.m., 
cets: $8.00 gen., $7.00 Student, 649-1217 
turday’s Voyeur: Christmas Roadshow ’88,” 8:00. _ 
., Salt Lake Acting Company, 168 W. 5th N. SLC, 
ets: 363-0525 


e Mouse Theatre: 
260 E. 100 So. SLC, 364-3471 
“A Time of Destiny,” 5:15, 7:17 & 9:15 p.m. 


a Utah Symphony, Haydn, Harbison, Beethoven, 123 
_ W. South Temple, SLC, 8:00 p.m. Tickets: $9.00 - 
_ $27.00, Student $4.00, 533-6407 
Culture: 
7th Annual Dickens Festival!, Salt Palace, 100 S. 
_ Temple, SLC, 11:00 a.m. - 10:00 p.m. Tickets: $3.50, 
350-7586 — 


saturday, November 26 
Theatre: 
_ Townsquare Backstage Dinner Theatre: “The 
Planemaker,” dinner 6:00 p.m., showtime 7:30 p.m., 
I $15.00, Townsquare Backstage, 65 N. University 
__ Avenue, 377-6905 
_ "A Christmas Carol,” Hale Center Theatre, 2801 South 
_ Main, SLC, 8:00 p.m., Tickets: $6.00, 484-9257 
_ “Guys & Dolls,” 328 Main Street, Park City, 8:00 p.m., 
- Tickets: $8.00 gen., $7.00 Student, 649-1217 
_ “Saturday’s Voyeur: Christmas Roadshow ’88,” 8:00 
_ p.m., Salt Lake Acting Company, 168 W. 5th N. SLC, 
Tickets: 363-0525 


Film: 
__ Blue Mouse Theatre: 
260 E. 100 So. SLC, 364-3471 
_ “A Time of Destiny,”5:15, 7:17 & 9:15 p.m. 
usic: 
~ Utah Symphony, Haydn, Harbison, Beethoven, 123 
_W. South Temple, SLC, 8:00 p.m. Tickets: $9.00 - 
$27.00, Student $4.00, 533-6407 
ulture: 
‘7th Annual Dickens Festival!, Salt Palace, 100 S. 
_ Temple, SLC, 11:00 a.m. - 10:00 p.m. Tickets: $3.50, 
_ 350-7586 
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Varsity Theatres: 
Varsity: 
Nov. 11-17: “Big” 7:00 & 9:30 p.m. 
Nov. 18-24: “Crocodile Dundee II” 7:00 & 9:30 p.m. 
Varsity II: 
Nov. 18-21: “Pinocchio” 7:30 & 9:00 p.m. 
Late Night Flick: 
Nov. 18: “Condorman” 11:30 p.m. 
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Planetarium Shows 
Nov. 25-Dec. 31: 
“Star of Bethlehem,” a traditional Christmas show 
exploring celestial phenomena, 7:00 p.m., Hansen 
Planetarium, 15 S. State, SLC, Info: 538-2098 
“Laser Christmas,” laser show accompanied by 
favorite Christmas music, Hansen Planetarium, 6:00 & 


10:00 p.m., 15 So. State, SLC, Info: 538-2098 
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Monday, November 28 
Theatre: 
“A Christmas Carol,” Hale Center Theatre, 2801 South 
Main, SLC, 8:00 p.m., Tickets: $4.00, 484-9257 
Film: 
Blue Mouse Theatre: 
260 E. 100 So. SLC, 364-3471 
“A Time of Destiny,” 5:15, 7:17 & 9:15 p.m. 
Culture: 


7th Annual Dickens Festival!, Salt Palace, 100 S. 
Temple, SLC, 11:00 a.m. - 10:00 p.m. Tickets: $3.50, 


350-7586 


Tuesday, November 29 z 
Film: 
Blue Mouse Theatre: 
260 E. 100 So. SLC, 364-3471 
“A Time of Destiny,” 5:15, 7:17 & 9:15 p.m. 
Music: 
Group for New Music, Madsen Recital Hall, HFAC, 
7:30 p.m. Free! 
Marvin Payne, Great Salt Lake Guitar Company, 362 
W. Center St., Provo, 8:00 p.m. Tickets: $5.00 in 
advance, $6.00 at the door, 375-4435 


Culture: 
7th Annual Dickens Festival!, Salt Palace, 100 S. 
Temple, SLC, 11:00 a.m. - 10:00 p.m. Tickets: $3.50, 
350-7586 


Wednesday, November 30 

Lecture: 
Honors Module: Lila Stuart on “The Operatic Style of 
Giuseppe Verdi and Richard Wagner,” 211 MSRB, 
6:00 p.m. 

Theatre: 
“Saturday’s Voyeur: Christmas Roadshow ’88,” 7:30 
p.m., Salt Lake Acting Company, 168 W. 5th N. SLC, 
Tickets: 363-0525 
“Room Service,” Pioneer Memorial Theatre, 300 S. 
and University, SLC, 8:00 p.m., Tickets: $9.00 - 
$18.50, 581-6961 

Music: 
Songwriters’ Showcase, Madsen Recital Hall, HFAC, 
7:30 p.m. 

Culture: 
7th Annual Dickens Festival!, Salt Palace, 100 S. 
Temple, SLC, 11:00 a.m. - 10:00 p.m. Tickets: $3.50, 
350-7586 
Festival of Trees! 10:00 a.m.- 10:00 p.m., decorated 
trees, gingerbread villages, handmade gifts and 
sweets, music and dance, Salt Palace Il, 100 So. 
Temple, SLC, Info: 521-1679 


Thursday, December 1 


Theatre: 
“Saturday's Voyeur: Christmas Roadshow ’88,” 7:30 
p.m., Salt Lake Acting Company, 168 W. Sth N. SLC, 
Tickets: 363-0525 
“Room Service,” Pioneer Memorial Theatre, 300 S. 
and University, SLC, 8:00 p.m., Tickets: $9.00 - 
$18.50, 581-6961 

Culture: 
7th Annual Dickens Festival!, Salt Palace, 100 S. 
Temple, SLC, 11:00 a.m. - 10:00 p.m. Tickets: $3.50, 
350-7586 
Festival of Trees! 10:00 a.m.- 10:00 p.m., decorated 
trees, gingerbread villages, handmade gifts and 
sweets, music and dance, Salt Palace Il, 100 So. 


Temple, SLC, Info: 521-1679 


Friday, December 2 


Theatre: 
Townsquare Backstage Dinner Theatre: “The 
Planemaker,” dinner 6:00 p.m., showtime 7:30 p.m., 
$15.00, Townsquare Backstage, 65 N. University 
Avenue, 377-6905 
“Saturday’s Voyeur: Christmas Roadshow ’88,” 8:00 
p.m., Salt Lake Acting Company, 168 W. 5th N. SLC, 
Tickets: 363-0525 
“Room Service,” Pioneer Memorial Theatre, 300 S. 
and University, SLC, 8:00 p.m., Tickets: $9.00 - 
$18.50, 581-6961 

Culture: 
7th Annual Dickens Festival!, Salt Palace, 100 S. 
Temple, SLC, 11:00 a.m. - 10:00 p.m. Tickets: $3.50, 
350-7586 
Festival of Trees! 10:00 a.m.- 10:00 p.m., decorated 
trees, gingerbread villages, handmade gifts and 
sweets, music and dance, Salt Palace Il, 100 So. — 
Temple, SLC, Info: 521-1679 


Saturday, December 3 

Theatre: 
Townsquare Backstage Dinner Theatre: “The 
Planemaker,” dinner 6:00 p.m., showtime 7:30 p.m., 
$15.00, Townsquare Backstage, 65 N. University 
Avenue, 377-6905 
“Saturday’s Voyeur: Christmas Roadshow ’88,” 8:00 
p.m., Salt Lake Acting Company, 168 W. 5th N. SLC, 
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Student Review 


ISSUES AND AWARENESS 


SR’s Ethics Examined 


by Doug Stallings 


Editors’s Note: The following article por- 
trays Student Review in a somewhat less than 
favorable light, but nonetheless we feel the 
points discussed in it bear public airing. This 
article was sent to us for consideration and 
was not solicited by the Review for publica- 
tion. 


Student Review: BYU’s unofficial maga- 
zine, was recently criticized for apparent 
violations of journalistic ethic codes during 
the winter 1988 semester. Editor-in-chief for 
the The Daily Universe, Camille Goodrich, 
says the Review took some photographs from 
the Universe office and then printed them 
without permission. “Really credible news- 
papers justdon’tdo that,” Goodrich said. The 
Review was also accused of printing personal 
letters including names from the garbage can 
of the Universe’s copy editor. 

Merrill Oates, the Review’ s chief editor, 
explained that the person who took the photos 
was an Official staff member of the Universe 
who also occasionally worked with the Re- 
view. Oates said printing the photos was a 
regrettable mistake that would not happen 
again. “Admittedly, we run a loose ship,” he 
said, adding later, “We’ ve had our shortcom- 
ings.” 

Shortcomings in journalism is the reason 
associations such as the American Society of 
Newspaper Editors have established codes of 
ethics. According to the ASNE Code of Eth- 
ics Preamble, the First Amendment “guaran- 
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tees to the people through their press a consti- 
tutional right, and thereby places on newspa- 
per people a particular responsibility.” It 
continues, saying that journalism demands 
not only industry and knowledge, but also a 
“standard of integrity proportionate to the 
journalist’s singular obligation.” 

Front page editor for the Student Review, 
Mark Christiansen, says they are “not pre- 
tending to be professional journalists.” 
Almost no one on staff of the Review is a 
journalism major, he explains. Most are ei- 
ther English majors or in the liberal arts. 
Christiansen adds that because the students 
are all volunteers, “We can’t be as choosy as 
we would like, because we don’t have a staff 
of writers. The only requirement we have is 
that they be willing to write an article.” This 
open-minded attitude embodied by the Re- 
view is what allows the paper to address such 
a variety of issues and provide a forum for 
students from ali disciplines to share their 
ideas. 

Also, “The Review is a weekly magazine, 
not a newspaper,” added Christiansen. 

Representatives of the Universe agrees 
that the Review is a different option for stu- 
dents wishing to express themselves. Stepha- 
nie Bishop, reporting teaching assistant for 
the Universe states that the Review is a “to- 
tally different concept” from the Universe. 
She adds, however, that “it should still com- 
ply with ethics. They need to learn the rules 
of media and obey them, or else advertisers 
won’t have anything to do with them.” To 
date, no advertisers have cancelled their 
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agrees with it.” There are many people in- 


accounts because of any ethics breaches. 

Violations of journalistic ethics can cause 
legal problems. Bishop mentioned that after 
the stolen photo incident the Universe staff 
talked about a lawsuit against the Review, but 
dismissed the idea because the Review recog- 
nized their mistake. 

Concerning photo theft, a journalism 
ethics writer said, “To steal documents or 
pictures and offer them for publication or 
television use is the height of irresponsibil- 
ity.” Another writer claims the recent illegal 
and unethical government activities com- 
bined with a skeptical consumerian trend 
“has made citizens more likely to look at all 
social institutions, including the media, with 
a critical eye.” 

Christiansen calls the incident of printing 
letters with names found in a Universe waste 
can “juvenile.” “Things like that damage the 
paper more than they help it,” he says. Oates 
commented on the issue by saying, “The 
things that we come up with are products of 
the individuals that create them rather than 
the organization.” This acceptance of the 
individual’s input is what allows the Review 
to maintain its reputation as an open forum 
for a variety of ideas. Oates referred to this 
open philosophy by asserting that the Review 
“accepts things because people have taken 
the time to write them. It’s certainly not a 
statement of ethical policies.” 

Christiansen supported this concept of 
diversity, adding, “Just because one article is 
published doesn’t mean everyone on the staff 
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volved with the Review, each with different — 
ideas about what the paper should be.” 
Goodrich said she wishes the Review 
were not so “‘personal.” The ASNE Code of 
Ethics states that “journalists should respect — 
the rights of people involved in the news, ob- 
serve the common standards of decency and | 
stand accountable to the public for the fair- 
ness and accuracy of their news reports.” — 
One ethics writer says that the lack of these - 
standards is a common problem among 
newspapers that want to increase readership. - 
“Sometimes in their desire to develop good 
stories, they give more thought to readability — 
than to the effect theyll have on the men and — 
women reported—more emphasis on reader- — 
ship than human values.” But Shaun Sintay, 
an assistant editor for the Review, asserts, 
“The Student Review is concerned with — 
human values. Responsible commentary on 
issues of concern to our readership is a prior-_ 
ity.” } 
According to Oates, the Review was 
formed to be “an open, responsible, and ac- — 
cessable forum for the University, for both 
the students and faculty.” Christiansen adds, — 
“We want to be a voice for responsible and 
thoughtful articles.” 4 
The ASNE Code of Ethics was formed — 
expressly to support those goals. The last 
sentence of the Code reads: “These prin- 
ciples are intended to preserve, protect and — 
strengthen the bond of trust and respect be- 
tween American journalists and the Ameri: 
can people, a bond that is essential to sustain 
the grant of freedom entrusted to both by the 
nation’s founders.” 5 


Doug is studying broadcast journalism at F 
BYU. . 4 9 3 
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